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Notes. 


A FEW SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES 
IN MIDDLETON’s “ PLays.” 


The Mayor of Queenborough, Act II. Sc. 2., 
vol. i. p. 148. : 
“ Hor. Stay, fellow! 
Sim. How, fellow? °Tis more than you know whether 
I be your fellow or no; I am sure you see me not.” 


As Mr. Dyce has no note upon this reply of Simon, 
and since it is sheer nonsense as it stands, I sup- 
pose see to be a misprint for fee. The use of 
“ fellow” for servant, so common with us in Here- 
fordshire, was by no means rare with writers of 
Middleton's time. Thus in Love's Labours Lost, 
Act I. Se. 2.: 

“* Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. 1 am more bound to you than your fellows, for 
they are but lightly rewarded.” 
In Blurt Master Constable, Act IL., vol. i. p. 262., 
noticing the phrase “stand a high lone,” Mr. 
Dyce refers his reader for more instances to 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Sc. 3., 4to. 1597, which 
reads “ stand high lone,” for “stand alone” of the 
received text, and to W. Rowley’s A Shoomaker 
a Gentleman, 1638, sig. B. 4., where is found “ goa 
hie lone.” As Mr. Halliwell in his Dictionary re- 
mits his reader to the example in Middleton and 
Mr. Dyce’s note, it may not be amiss to add an- 
other ; 

“ Amongst the which he affirmeth that all beasts, so 
soone as they are deliuered from their damme, get upon 
their feet, and are able to stand ‘a high alon.’” — Gu- 
azzo’s Civile Conversation, book i. p. 12., London, 1581. 

The Pheniz, Act VY. Sc. 1., vol. i. p. 398. : 

“ Duke. Our joy breaks at our eyes; the prince is 
come! 

Prod. Soul-quicking news! pale vengeance to my 
blood! ” (Aside, ) 
On this “aside” of Proditor Mr. Dyce’s note is 
— “quicking.] So ed. 1630, first ed. ‘ qucking ;’ 
query quickening.” But rather query “ quaking,” 
both as being more pertinent, and as supported by 
A Mad World my Masters, Act IV. Sc. 1., vol. ii. 
p- 387. : 
“ Pen. B. Devil, I do conjure thee once again, 
By that soul-quaking thunder to depart.” 


To digress a moment from Middleton to Shak- 
speare. Most Shakspeare scholars will remember 
that of Timon, “ Raise me this beggar and deny’t 
that lord,” Act IV. Sc. 3., on which Warburton 
and Steevens have the following highly charac- 
teristic notes : 


“Where is the sense and English of ‘deny’t that 
lord’? Deny him what? What preceding noun is 
there to which the pronoun it is to be referred? And it 
would be absurd to think the poet meant to say deny to 
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raise that lord. The antithesis must be, let fortune raise 
this beggar, and let her strip and despoil that lord of all 
his pomp and ornaments, &c., which sense is compleated 
by the slight alteration, ‘and denude that lord.’ So Lord 
Rea, in his relation of Sir Hamilton’s plot, written in 
1630, ‘ All these Hamiltons had denuded themselves of 
their fortunes and estates.’ And Charles the First, in his 
message to the parliament, says: ‘ Denude ourselves of 
all.’ (Clar., vol. ili. p. 15., octavo edit.) "— Warburton. 


“T believe the former reading to be the true one. 
Raise me that beggar and deny a proportionable degree 
of elevation to that lord. A lord is not so high a title in 
the state but that a man originally poor might be raised 
to one above it. We might read ‘ devest that lord.’ De- 
vest is an English law-phrase. Shakspeare uses the 
word in King Lear, ‘Since now we will devest us both of 
rule, &c. The word which Dr. Warburton would intro- 
duce is not, however, uncommon ; I find it in the Tragedie 
of Cresus, 1604, ‘ As one of all happiness denuded.’ ” — 
Steevens. [Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, London, 
1778.] 

What is obvious enough, Warburton at once per- 
ceived that there must be a thorough antithesis, 
that the whole context, as well as the disputed 
line, absolutely requires this; and while Steevens’s 
reverence for the authorised reading led him 
vainly to struggle against what must have been 
equally apparent to him, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to make sense of “deny’t,” he suggests 
“ devest,” not as a better word than denude, but 
partly because something nearer to the letters of 
the text, partly — from unwillingness to be 
outdone by his brother commentator. Now, if 
the text must needs be altered, the alteration 
should at any hand fulfil the required conditions ; 
varying as little as possible from the trace of the 
letters in the rejected word, it should strictly 
supply the indispensable antithesis. But the ob- 
jection to Dr. Warburton’s denude is, that it is not 
antithetical to “raise ;” and until an example be 
adduced, some precedent to build upon, I will not 
believe that it ever was, ever could be so used. 
Our great forefathers, pre-eminently Shakspeare, 
did not utter words with the lax rambling senses 
that the wear and tear of a vulgar currency has 
since acquired for them. They were too fresh 
from the mint to bear any other value than what 
their stamp clearly expressed. - Aversion to tam- 
pering with the text would effectually prohibit 
the entertainment of any wish to elevate an emend- 
ation of my own into the room of the authorised 
reading ; but L venture to suggest, by way of note, 
a verb that is the manifest, and was the customary 
antithesis of “raise,” and hardly more remote 
from the letters of the text than either “ denude” 
or “ devest " — that word is “deject.” This di- 
gression from Middleton to Shakspeare was oc- 
casioned by crossing an instance in point, which 
occurs in A Trick to catch the Old One, Act II. 
Sc. 2., vol. ii. p. 27. : 

“ Hoa. In this one chance shines a twice happy fate, 
I both deject my foe and raise my state.” 
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and again in The Roaring Girl, Act V. Sc. 2., 

p. 553. : 

“ S. Alex. Thou hast rais’d my joy to greater height, 
Than to that seat where grief dejected it.” 


Tn a note at p. 112. Act I. Se. 1. of The Family of 
Love, Mr. Dyce has “ ask] old ed. ‘axe,’ which 
though the genuine Saxon form of the word, and 
perhaps used here by Middleton, is now consi- 
dered so ludicrous a vulgarism, that I have sub- 
stituted the modern spelling ;” which amounts to 
this, because a form of word that Middleton may 
probably be supposed to have employed, and 
that, it may therefore be inferred, was not ludi- 
crously vulgar in his time, has become so after 
the lapse of two centuries and a half, his genuine 
text is to be corrupted, and a vestige of early 
English to be obliterated by the substitution of a 
form of word that Middleton did not write, in the 
stead of one which there is good reason to believe 
that he did: yet Mr. Dyce retains disgest, he re- 
tains alablaster, and, it I remember right, elsewhere 
takes Mr. Collier to task for discarding “ conster,” 
a form repeatedly employed by Shakspeare, his 
contemporaries, and predecessors, in favour of 
construe, the form in use at present. This last 
word is written by Sir T. More in the self-same 
sentence, unless I forget myself, no fewer than 
three several ways, namely, conster, constrewe, and 
construe. But obscenity of expression was the 
Targumist’s blasphemous pretext for his marginal 
heri instead of ketiv, as being forsooth a creature 
of cleaner tongue than to read that, which he who 
made the tongue thought it no uncleanness to 
write. Why then should not a supervening and 
adscititious vulgarity in spelling justify editorial 
extrusion of an English author's word from the 
text in deference to a genteeler orthography ? 
Yet had Jonathan or Onkelos the editing of the 
very wholesomest of our early dramatical compo- 
sitions, the margins under their censorship would 


be sadly blurred, where now they are altogether | 


blank ; and it might fairly be alleged in defence 
of the less squeamish practice, that what is ob- 
scene or indecent. calls more loudly for purifica- 
tion than what is ludicrous and vulgar for refine- 
ment; that ribaldry gives juster scandal than 
incivility ; that to polish this and spare that, is to 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel; not to 
mention that arrogancy less attaches to a proffer 
to cleanse the writings of man than the Scriptures 
of God. But dismissing the particular example, I 
would observe, generally, that displacement of the 
original spelling, on a re-edition of the literary 
products of a former age, by that successively pre- | 
valent at later periods — a mischief in the case of 
Shakspeare dating as far back as the times of | 
Rowe — has contributed, beyond what is often | 
supposed, to the obscuring and misappreciation of | 
language and sentiments which, in many instances, 


! 
substantially become obsolete, or at leastwise 
quaint, through tract of years, are thus imbedded 
in literal innovations, that to the reader’s senses 
cancel an interval of centuries, and imperceptibly 
subject superannuated idioms and thoughts to an 
illusion begotten of the modernised orthography, 
whereby the student contracts unawares a belief 
_ that he is perusing the familiar literature of his 
own day, and is thereupon led to form his judg- 
ment of clear or obscure, sense or nonsense, cor- 
rupt or incorrupt, by a false measure. Nor is 
this self-abuse alone incident to minds seques- 
tered from authentic documents, it is not unex- 
ampled even in such as are daily conversant 
among them’; how otherwise can one account for 
the ridiculous supposal of Mr. Collier, a gentle- 
man whose acquaintance with early English 
admits no question, that “cycles” could be the 
true reading fur “ shekels” in Measure for Mea- 
sure, because that word in the first folio happens 
to be spelt as it was frequently written by con- 
| temporary historians and divines ; and, let me add, 
as it should be still spelt in any faithful edition 
of Shakspeare ? Besides, the primitive orthogra- 
phy of a word, with its subsequent modifications, 
oftentimes furnishes the most trustworthy, or, to 
adopt the barbarous diction of the day, the most 
reliable clue to the detection of typographical 
error, and recovery of the genuine lection. For 
example’s sake, in Macbeth of the first folio we 
find “cyme” for the received reading “ senna,” 
in the second folio “cxny,” in the fourth (the 
third I have never seen) ‘“‘senna,” the introduc- 
tion of which last mode of spelling into this place 
of Shakspeare is by Mr. Collier erroneously attri- 
buted to Rowe. The explanation whereof is, 
that what we now write “senna” was first written 
“ cene,” and is yet so pronounced by the peasantry, 
next “sene,” then “sena,” and lastly, as at pre- 
sent, “ senna.” 

To return again to Middleton. Mr. Dyce’s 
next note in the same page is “ overture] i. e. over- 
throw.” This may be true, but surely it ought 
to be confirmed by examples of like usage, not 
merely asserted. 

The Family of Love, Act V. Sc. 3., vol. ii. 
p- 201. : 

“ Gli, Here they come; in pain, I warrantthem. How 
works vour physic, gallants? Do you go well to the 
ground?” 

On this last phrase the editor has no comment. 
Did Mr. Dyce understand the meaning, or is it 
not, as I had hitherto supposed it to be, an ex- 
pression confined to Herefordshire? As its pur- 

ort is possibly unknown to some readers, I may 
just remark that “ to go to ground ™ signifies “ to 
cover the feet.” W. R. Arrowsmita. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE DERIVATION OF THE LATIN VERB 
“ USURPARE.” 


A recent part of the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society contains a paper by Professor Key, 
“On the Derivation and Meaning of the Latin 
verb usurpare ” (1855, p. 96.). Professor Key 
begins by rejecting Freund’s derivation from usu 
rapere, “to seize to one’s use.” He remarks 
justly, that the sense of “usurping” does not 
properly belong to usurpo; and he further points 
out that the derivation from rapere does not ac- 
count for usurpo being of the first conjugation. 
He then expresses his opinion that the verb in 
question was deduced directly from an adjectival 
form, usurupus or usurups, and that wusurpare, 
contracted from usurupare, properly signifies “ to 
perform the office of a usus-breaker.” 

Professor Key is doubtless right in treating 
usurpare as a technical term, which has passed 
from legal phraseology into common use. Its 


primitive and proper meaning, however, seems | 


rather that of acquiring a title by possession than 
of interrupting the possession of another. Thus 
the phrase usurpare servitutem means to exercise 
a right over an easement, and not primarily to 
prevent the exercise of another's right. In the 
year after the admission of plebeians to the ques- 
torship, the tribunes are described by Livy as 
enraged at the election of none but patricians to 
that office, and exclaiming, “Quidnam id rei 
esset ? non suis beneficiis, non patrum injuriis, 
non denique usurpandi libidine quum liceat quod non 
ante licuerit, si non tribunum militarem, ne ques- 
torem quidem quemquam ex plebe factum” (iv. 
44.). Here the primary idea is the assertion of a 
right, by exercising it for the first time. A simi- 
lar idea is conveyed in his account of the election 
of the first plebeian to the office of consular tri- 
bune. The tribunes, he says, urged the election 
of several plebeians: “ Non tamen ultra proces- 
sum est quam ut unus ex plebe, usurpandi juris 
causéd, P. Licinius Calvus tribunus militum con- 
sulari potestate crearetur” (v. 12.). 

According to the Law of the Twelve Tables, a 
woman who absented herself for three nights in a 

ear from a man with whom she cohabited, saved 

erself from becoming his wife by prescription. 
When she went away, she was said “ire usur- 
patum,” “abesse a viro usurpandi causi ;” that is 
to say, she absented herself in order to assert her 
right of independence by exercising it: in the 
same manner that a person who allows the com- 
mon use of a road, without dedi cating it to the 
public, exercises his right by setting up a barrier 
across it from time to time. In this case the idea 
of interrupting another's inchoate right agrees 
with the context; but the simple idea of asserting 
a right by the exercise of it is equally suitable. 


(See Dirksen, Zwilf-Tafel-Fragmente, p. 418.) 
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Looking to the different uses of the word in 
legal phraseology, it appears to me that another 


| derivation would fulfil the conditions of the prob- 


lem better than that proposed by Professor Key. 
I would deduce the word from usu-parare, and 
would understand it as signifying “ to acquire by 
user.” The sense of purare in its compounds is 
variable. In cumparare (with the force of com- 
paring), separare, and @quiparare, it means “ to 
place,” “to arrange ;” in imperare its force is not 
so obvious; the original meaning seems to have 
been that of a requisition in kind, “to compel a 
person to produce or furnish something ;” as “ fru- 
mentum imperatum.” In adparare and pre- 
parare, also comparare and reparare in some of 
their senses, the verb does not differ materially 
from its use in the simple form. 

One of the senses of parare is to acquire, “ ac- 
quirere, adsciscere,” as it is rendered by Forcel- 
lini, who illustrates this well known force of the 
word by examples. The compound form, com- 
parare, likewise bears this sense. Thus Cicero 
says, “Comparare victum et cultum humanum 
labore et industria.” Hence the Italian comperare 
or comprare, and the Spanish comprar, “to buy.” 
Reparare likewise signifies “to reacquire, to re- 
cover.” Thus Pliny says, “ Reparare quod ami- 
seris:” Ovid, “ Nec nova crescendo reparabat 
cornua Phebe:” Lucan, “ Nec reparare novas 
vires, multumque priori Credere fortune.” 

From parare, in the sense of acquiring, the 
Romance languages have formed a new com- 
pound, emparar or amparar, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Provencal ; s‘emparer, French, “to take pos- 
session of, to seize.” Hence, too, the Italian im- 
parare and apparare, “to learn, to seize with the 
mind,” and disparare, “to unlearn.” Ampardr, 
Spanish, whence the substantive ampdra, is a law 
term, and denotes the seizure of moveable or 
chattel property : “ amparar en la posesion” is to 
maintain in possession. This approaches very 
close to the meaning which is assigned to the 
verb parare in the proposed derivation of usurpo. 
(See Diez., Roman. Wéorterbuch, in v. parare, 
p. 251.; Muratori, Dissert. xxxiii., in imparare.) 

If we suppose the sense of acquiring to obtain 
in the compound verb usuparo or usupero, we can 
easily conceive, first, its contraction into usupro, 
and then its conversion into usurpo. The letter 
r seems to have been peculiarly subject to trans- 
position in an Italian mouth. Professor Key has 
himself given some examples of this change in his 
paper on “ Metathesis,” Trans. of Philol. Soc., 
1854, p. 209. (Compare Diez, Roman. Gram- 
matik, vol. i. p. 248.) Thus, stravi and stratus 
are formed from sterno. Compare repo with 
serpo and éprw; rapax with Gprat. In Greek 
there are @dpcos and @pdoos, kdpros and xpdros, 
xapdia and xpadia. The ancient town Croton be- 


comes Cotrone in Italian, which also has interpe- 
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trare for interpretare; the French tremper is mo- 
dified from temperare. Similar transpositions 
abound in the old Italian writers, as strupo for 
stupro, preta for petra, catreda for cattedra, Adas- 
tro for Adrasto, capresto for capestro, sterlomia for 
astronomia, catrigole for graticole, cateratte for ca- 
rattere. Many of these metatheses recur in the 
popular dialect of ‘Tuscany, as represented in 
Suldovini’s poem of the Lamento di Cecco da 
Varlungo : thus, drento for dentro, brullo for burlo, 
Preto tor Pietro, gralima for lagrima. (See the 
edition of the Lamento di Cecco by Marrini, Fi- 
renze, 1817, pp. 63. 75. 98.) The river Acheron, 
near Pandovia, in Southern Italy, where Alex- 
ander, King of Epirus, lost his life, is now called 
the Arconti; that is to say, Acheronta has been 
changed into Arechonta. (See Blewett’s Hand- 
book of Southern Italy, p. 448.) L. 


BLEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD FOR THE 
DISCOVERY OF A WILL. 


Your correspondent, the Rev. James GRAVES, 
of Kilkenny, furnished a Note (1* S. xii. 365.) 
headed “ Stolen Deeds,” extracted by him from 
the Pictorial Times, Nov. 11, 1843. The follow- 
ing, respecting a “ stolen will,” is infinitely more 
curious, and well deserves a place among the 
out-of-the-way scraps which have built the repu- 
tation of “ N. & Q.” It appeared in the Dublin 
newspapers of 1818. Can any of your correspon- 
dents tell whether Mr. Walker's will, for the dis- 
covery of which 11,0002. was offered, ever came 
to light? The delicate manner in which the 

roclamation alludes to the rogue’s motives, in 
se a back the will, are especially amusing. 
Wituiam Joun Firz-Parricx. 
Dublin. 
“ £10,000 Reward for a Will. 

“ Whereas, the late Thomas Walker; Esq., of Belgrifiin 

Park, in the county of Dublin, but formerly of Dame 
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of the Bank of Ireland being one), who the parties making 
the communication may name, to be held in trust, and 
paid over the moment said will is proved. Communica- 
tions to be made (and also as to any other terms required) 
to any three of the following persons: — The Right Hon. 
John Radcliffe, or his Register, John Hawkins, Esq. ; 
Thomas Williams, Esq., Bank of Ireland; Thomas Kem- 
mis, Esq., Law Agent to Commissioners of First Fruits, 
Kildare Street; Wm. James M‘Causland, Esq., Secretary 
to Comissioners of Charitable Donations, 38. Merrion 
Street, Dublin; or if the said will and papers are in the 
possession of any person or persons in Great Britain, in- 
formation may be made to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Nichols, the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Scott, or their Register, 
Charles Moore, Esq., Prerogative Office; London. 


“ Further Reward of £1,000 more. 


“ And whereas it appears by the testamentary paper, 
or instructions for drawing said will (which has been 
lodged in the Prerogative Court, and which instructions 
have been proved by several of the most respectable wit- 
nesses to be the handwriting of the deceased ), that he has 
bequeathed a sum of money to my family, I do hereby 
offer a reward of one thousand pounds, in addition to 
the above; which sum shall be paid on demand to the 
person who shall deliver said will to any of the above 
named, or to any person who will give such information 
so as to secure its production, on application to George 
Webb, Stock Broker, London; or at my office, 17, Dame 
Street, Dublin. Rosert Wess.” 


To the above the following cutting may not 
be inapplicably appended. It appeared in the 
Chester journals of 1819: 


“ Extraordinary Discovery of a Will. 


“ About four years ago, a man possessed of very con- 
siderable property died, bequeathing his effects to his 
daughter, in exclusion to his son and wife; his will, it 
seems, fell into the hands of his wife, with whom the son 
was a favourite, and to prevent its being carried into 
effect, she buried it, together with what other valuable 
papers she could collect, in the coffin with the husband. 
A few weeks ago, being on her death-bed, she confessed 
the particulars to a friend, enjoining her not to disclose 
the fact till after her death; the widow is now dead, and 
application is making at Doctors’ Commons to take up 
the coffin of the deceased man.” 








Street, died on the 26th day of March, 1817, and having 
during his illness declared, in the most explicit manner, 
to an eminent physician, that ‘he had made his will, 


arranged his affairs to his satisfaction, and that same | 


was safe, and would be found after his demise.’ And 
whereas there is reason to believe that, in his regularly 


executed will, a considerable sum of money has been be- | 


queathed to charitable purposes, and that said will, with 
other testamentary papers, were deposited with some per- 


son who, from the importance of the trust, have with- | 
held same, for the purpose of receiving such liberal re- | 


muneration, as by the value which such documents (the 
testator dying worth upwards of 250,000) they ought 
to be considered justly entitled to. Notice is hereby 
given, that any person or persons with whom said will 
and testamentary papers may have been deposited, and 
who will make a communication (private, if more agree- 
able), so that said will, as duly executed, may be brought 
forward, such person or persons will become entitled to 
the reward of 10,9002, which sum shall be deposited in 
the hands of any three respectable persons (the Secretary 
| 


| HAMLET READINGS, NO. I. — GERTRUDE'S- SHOES. 


“ A little month; or e’er those shoes were old, 

With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears ;—why she, even she, — 

(O heaven! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourn’d longer, ) married,” &c. 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 2. 

The above is the received text, corrected in one 
particular, viz. by writing “e’er” for ere of the 
early quartos, ere being merely the contracted 
*form of or ever. The variations of the old copies 
| are unimportant, except that in the first and some 
of the later quartos, “ shoes” is spelt shooes, and 
that the first quarto reads the which instead of 
“with which.” 

The integrity of the text has never been sus- 
pected; and except a passage in Voltaire, in 
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which he shows that he took umbrage at the 
vulgar familiarity of Hamlet, in alluding to his mo- 
ther’s shoes, I have, after a diligent search, failed 
to discover a single note in extenuation, explana- 
tion, illustration, or emendation, of what appears 
to me a singular anti-climax. I can hardly con- 
ceive that any intelligent reader of the passage 
and context can fail to be conscious of a halt in 
the first two lines, and to suspect that the hitch is, 
not as the French dramatist says, in the vulgar 
familiarity of the allusion, but, in the inappropri- 
ateness and incongruity of Hamlet, making the 
antiquity or the wear and tear of his mother's 
shoes the measure of her sorrows, or at least of 
her sense of propriety. I ask with Theobald, on a 
kindred passage in King John, “ Why her shoes, in 
the name of propriety?” for let them be as black 


as they may, I suppose she did not put them into | 


mourning. 
which I have alluded, that most sagacious of all 
verbal critics, Theobald, proposed to read Alcides’ 
shows, instead of Alcides’ “shoes; an emendation 
which the ability of your quondam correspondent, 
A.E.B. (“N.& Q.,” 1* S. viii. 28.), will not serve to 
shelve until he has proved that “ shoes ” was used 
by the early dramatists to express the entire pro- 
perties of a character. 

It isa year ago since I first suggested shows 
instead of “ shoes” in the passage which stands at 
the head of this Note, and time has only served to 
confirm me in that suggestion. Mr. Hunter is 
inclined to adopt mouds of the second folio, vice 
* modes,” in a preceding passage of the same 
scene, and to distinguish between the “ forms, 
moods, shows of grief,” thus: 

“ Forms, including habits exterior. 

Moods, the musings of the melancholy mind, occasionally 

and partially appearing. 
Shows of grief, mourning-apparel.”— New ZIilustrations, 
ii. 216., 1845. 

In point of fact, Hamlet gives us the definition of 
“shows of grief,” viz. “ the trappings and the 
suits of woe;” and he says that he has “that 
within, which passeth show ;” his sorrow was such 
as no mourning apparel could truly denote. Com- 
paring the passage in which these expressions 
occur with that which I have taken as text, 
what, I ask, are the shows with which Gertrude 
followed her husband's corse to the grave but 
“customary suits of solemn black”? What were 
her Nivbe’s tears but “the fruitful river in the 
eye”? What were these but “forms and shows 
of grief”? That there would be no incongruity in 
applying the epithet “old” to these “shows,” 
may be inferred from another passage in Shak- 
speare, even if it were not evident from the special 
use of “shows” in the text. We read: 

“ At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows.” 


Love's Labour Lost, Act I, Se. 1. 


Now in the passage in King John, to | 


There may be other passages still more in point, 
but I take the first at hand. I paraphrase the 
text thus: 

“ Before my mother’s ‘mourning-weeds’ (2 Hen. VI.) 
were worn out, she doffed them for the wedding-gear. 
Oh! most wicked speed,” &c. 


Accordingly, I regulate the passage thus : 
« A little month; or e’er those shows were old, 
With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ;” &c. 
C. Mansrietp Incizsy. 


Birmingham. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The Song of Lillibullero. — Several of our 
readers have suggested to us the propriety of 
| reprinting in our columns one of the most talked 
of, yet least known, songs that ever gave a voice 
to public feeling, namely, Lillibullero. True it is 
that it may be found — at least the first portion 
of it—in Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. p. 373., edit. 
1794; but it is not every one who would think 
of looking there for it, even if possessed of a copy 
of Percy. 

Refore quoting the song, let us give its history 
in the words both of Burnet and Macaulay. Bur- 
net (History of his Own: Time) says: 


“ The king [James II.] saw himself forsaken by those 
whom he had trusted and favoured most, even by his own 
children; and of the army, there was not one body en- 
tirely united and firm to him. A foolish ballad made at 
| the time, treating Papists, chiefly Irish, in a ridiculous 
manner, had a burden, said to be Irish words, ‘/ero, lero, 
lillibulero, that made an impression on the army that 
cannot be well imagined by those who saw it not. The 
whole army, and at last all people in city and country, 
were singing it perpetually. Perhaps never had so slight 
a thing so great an effect.” 


On which Swift (with his usual bitterness) says, 
“They are not Irish words, but better than 
Scotch ;” and Lord Dartmouth adds : 


“ There was a particular expression in the song which 
the king remembered he had made use of to the Earl of 
Dorset; from whence it was concluded that he was the 
author.” 


Macaulay, in his second volume, p. 428., de- 
scribing the discontent which prevailed among 
the clergy, the gentry, and the army, with the 
conduct of James after the trial of the bishops, 
observes : 


« Public feeling did not then manifest itself by those 
signs with which we are familiar, by large meetings, and 
by vehement harangues. Nevertheless it found a vent. 
Thomas Wharton, who, in the last Parliament, had re- 
| presented Buckinghamshire, and who was already con 

spicuous both as a libertine and asa Whig, had written 
| a satirical ballad on the administration of Tyreonnel. In 
| this little poem an Irishman congratulates a brother 
| Irishman, in a barbarous jargon, on the approaching 
| triumph of popery, and of the Milesian race. The Pro- 

testant heir will be excluded, The Protestant officers 
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will be broken. The Great Charter and the praters who | 
appeal to it will be hanged in one rope. The good Talbot | 


will shower commissions on his countrymen, and will cut 
the throats of the English. These verses, which were in 
no respect above the ordinary standard of street poetry, 
had for burden some gibberish which was said to have 
been used as a watchword by the insurgents of Ulster in 
1641. ‘The verses and the tune caught the fancy of the 
nation. From one end of England to the other all classes 
were constantly singing this idle rhyme. It was especially 


“ And now the old Prophecy is come to pass, 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la, 
Talbot’s a Dog, and Tyrconnel’s an Ass, 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-ia. 
Lero, Lero, Lero, Lero, Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la, 
Lero, &c.” 


The Second Part of Lillibullero, which is com- 
| paratively very little-known, was added after Wil- 
| liam’s landing. It is decidedly inferior to the first, 


the delight of the English army. More than seventy | but, to complete our notice, is here reprinted from 


years after the Revolution, a great writer delineated, with 
exquisite skill, a veteran who had fought at the Boyne 
and at Namur. One of the characteristics of the good old 
soldier is his trick of whistling Lillibullero. 

“ Wharton afterwards boasted that he had sung a king 
out of three kingdoms. But in truth the success of J.illi- 
bullero was the effect, and not the cause, of that excited 
state of public feeling which produced the Revolution.” 


The following version of this song (and there 
are several varieties) is printed from Revolution 
Politicks : Being a Compleat Collection of all the 
Reports, Lyes, and Stories which were the Fore- 
runners of the Great Revolution in 1688, London, 
1733, Part m1. p. 6. We have merely put the 
names in full, which in the original are printed 
with the first and last letters only. 


THE SONG. 


“QO Brother Teague, doest hear de Decree, 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la, 
Dat we shall have a new Debitte, 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la. 
Lero, Lero, Lero, Lero, Lilli Burlero Bullen a-la, 
Lero, §¢. 
“ Ho, by my Shoul it is a Talbot, 
Lilli, &. 
And we will cut all de English Throat. 
“ Tho’, by my Shoul, de English do prate, 
Lilli, §e. 
De Law’s on dare side, and de Christ knows what. 
“ But if Dispence do come from de Pope, 
Lilli, §e. 
We'll hang Magna Charta and demselves in a Rope. 
“ And the good Talbot is made a Lord, 
Lilli, &c. 
And he with brave lads is coming aboard. 
“ Who all in France have taken a swear, 
Lilli, &. 
Dat dey will have no Protestant here. 
“0, but why does he stay behind? 
Lilli, §. 
Oh, be my Shoul dis a Protestant Wind. 
“ Now Tyrconnel is come a Shore, 
Lilli, &c. 
And we shall have Commission gillore. 
“ And he dat will not go to Mass, 
Lilli, §c. 
Shall turn out and look like an Ass. 
“ Now, now de Heretick all go down, 
Lilli, &e. 
By Christ and St. Patrick de Nation’s our own. 


“ There was an old prophecy found in a Bog, 
alli, &e. 
That Ireland shall be govern’d by an Ass and a Dog. 


| the Poems on Affairs of State, vol. iii. p. 231. 
“ The Second Part. 
“ By Creish, my dear Morish, vat maukes de sho shad ? 
Lilli, &e. 
De Hereticks jeer us, and mauke me mad. 
“ Pox tauke me, dear Teague, but I am in a Raage, 
ili, 
Poo-oo, what Impudence is in dis Aage! 
“ Dey shay dat Tyrconnel’s a Friend to de Mash, 
Lilli, &e. 
For which he’s a Traytor, a Pimp, and an Ass. 
“ Ara! Plague tauke me now, I mauke a sware, 
Lilli, &¢. 
I to Shaint Tyburn will mauke a great Pray’r. 


“O,I will pray to Shaint Patrick’s Frock, 


Lilli, 


§c. 
Or to Loretto’s Sacred Smock. 
“ Now, a Pox tauke me, what dost dow tink? 
Lilli, &e. 
De English Confusion to Popery drink. 
“ And, by my Shoul, de Mash-house pull down, 
Lilli, &c. 
While dey were a swaaring the Mayor of de Town. 
“O, Fait and be! I'll make a Decree, 
Lilli, &c. s 
And swaare by the Chancellor’s Modesty. 
“Dat I no longer in English will stay, 
illi, &c. 
For, by Gode, dey will hang us out of the way. 
“ Vat if the dush should come as dey hope, 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la, 
To up hang us all for de Dispense of de Pope? 
Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la. 
Lero, Lero, Lero, Lero, Lilli Burlero, Bullen a-la, 
Lero, Lero, §c.” 





Bishop Compton's Letter to Archbishop San- 
croft. — 

[The following is a copy of what Macaulay (vol. iii. 
p. 91.) describes as “a very curious Letter from Compton 
to Sancroft about the Toleration Bill and the Comprehen- 
sion Bill.” It is preserved in the Bodleian Tanner MS. 
xxvii. f. 41. Macaulay has given the principal passage 
in it, as has also Dr. Cardwell, in his Conferences, 2nd edit. 
p. 406. Our readers will doubtless, however, be glad to 
see it in its original and perfect form. ] 


My Lord, 

I am sorry I was so far engaged before I re- 
ceived yo’ comands: tho I hope there will be 
some small encouragement left to promote that 
work you recomend him to. We are now entring 
upon y° Bill of Comprehension, w" will be followed 


Thursday. 
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by the Bill of Toleration. These are two great 
works in w" y® being of our Church is concerned, 
and I hope you will send to y* house for copyes. 
For tho we are under a conquest, God has given 
us favor in y* eies of our Rulers; and we may 
keep up the Church, if we will. One thing more 
I have to propose, if Mr. Spencer wait upon yo" 
Grace to day or to morrow to sign an order for 
money. In case you think it may be for y* ser- 
vice of St. Paul's; why should you not make him 
draw y° order to be payable to him and Mr. Rus- 
sel joyntly? If you do so, I will be sure to con- 
cur, as I shall alwaies be, 
My Lord, 
Yo" Grace’s most obedient serv‘, 
H. Lonpon. 
(Endorsed.) 
To the Most Reverend 
the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 





Narcissus Luttrell (2™ §. i. 33.) — A Genealo- 


gical Account of the Family of Luttrell, Lotterel, or | 


Lutterell, was privately printed at Milborne Fort 
in 1774, 4to. We Ge We as 


Somerset House. 





Extermination of the Frasers (2 S. i. 32.) — 
The authority he seeks is probably that contained 
in a note on Miss Strickland’s Life of Mary II, 
vol. vii. p. 350., edit. 1852. She states that the 
present Lord Lovat has an order to that effect, 
signed by William. C. D. 





Battle of Aughrim (2™ §. i. 48.) — I have read 
with much interest the account given by your 


correspondent, Mr. Davirs, of the Battle of | 
Aughrim, a small village about four miles from | 


Ballinasloe, co. Galway. (There are two Aughrims 
in Ireland.) I visited that part of the country in 
1845, and walked over the battle-field with the 
postmaster (I forget his name) as my guide. 
This young man i found extremely intelligent 
and well read, and was only surprised to find him 
vegetating on the miserable pittance he received 
from the Post Office. He had to walk into Bal- 
linasloe every day, and bring out the mail-bag on 
his back, returning with the local post. 
of these occasions he saw a countryman on the 
bridge of Ballimasloe with a large shot, which he 
was offering for sale. 

On handling it, the postmaster thought it felt 
very light in proportion to its bulk, and hence 
concluded that it was a hollow shot; and, on that 
account, bought it for a few pence. The country- 
man had picked it up at the base of an old castle, 
that stands in the hollow near the edge of the bay, 
referred to by your correspondent. On bringing 
home the shot, and scraping the rust from the 


On one | 


| surface, he found a fuse-hole; and on boring it 

out, discovered that the shot was hollow, and 
| filled with powder ; which had then lost its granu- 

lated form, and was a brown impalpable powder, 
like snuff. He offered me the shot, which I de- 
| clined, but I accepted some of the powder, which 
| I have since preserved in a phial; and puzzle 
juveniles by asserting, that I have some powder 
in my possession which was “fired off” at the 
Battle of Aughrim. The shot was about the size 
of a twenty-four-pounder, and much larger, I 
should think, than any hand-grenade, so must 
have been a small shell; but whether fired from a 
mortar or ordinary cannon, I must leave for your 
readers to judge. In going over the battle-field, 
my cicerone pointed out gaps in the hedge and 
dyke that .bounded the field in which St. Ruth 
was killed, and which gaps were made by St. 
Ruth for the evolutions of his cavalry. ‘These 
gaps are now filled up with boulder stones, but 
they can easily be noticed, as the rest of the edge 
and dyke is composed of the earth thrown out 
of the ditch, and surmounted by the edge. I 
| picked up a pistol-bullet in the field where St. 
Ruth was killed, as the ground had been then 
newly ploughed. Mr. Daviss mentions the fact 
that the Jacobite commander was killed by a gun- 
shot from a field-piece placed in position by an ex- 
perienced artillery officer; but he does not mention 
who that officer was. Tradition says that his name 
was Lawless, and that the lucky lieutenant of 
artillery was the founder of the House of Clon- 
curry, whose demesne adjoins the town of Bal- 
| linasloe. The memory of O'Kelly, who gave the 
information respecting St. Ruth’s personal appear- 
ance, and which led to his death, is still execrated 
by the peasantry all over Ireland; and he is said 
to have “sould the pass” on his countrymen. I 
forget the expletive applied to his hated name, 
nor does it much matter, as I dared not write it if 
| I could. R. G. 





Hlinor Notes. 


A Curiosity of Plagiarism.—I cannot refrain 
| from sending you a choice morsel, which fell into 
my way a few days since. 

Dr. Bloomfield has lately published a ninth 
| edition of his Greek Testament, enriched, pa- 
ginatim, from mine. In one place occurs the 


| following : 

Alford. Bloomfield. 

| John xiii. 21—30.]“An-| John xiii. 21—30,.] “ An- 
| nouncement ofthetreachery | nouncement of Judas’s 
| 


of Judas : 
| from the supper-room.” 


his departure | treachery: our Lord’s de- 
parture from that upper 
| room.” 


Now, seeing that our Lord did not depart at ail, 
8 pa 
the words are at least startling. But how did 
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they arise? A solution strikes me, which accounts 
for the phenomenon. 

Suppose my notes to have been read aloud to 
the Doctor, he meanwhile paraphrasing such 
parts as suited his purpose. In this process, “‘ the 
treachery of Judas” naturally becomes “ Judas’s 
treachery :” “ his,” used before of Judas, is, from 
sheer stupidity, made into “our Lord's:” and 
“the supper-room,” sounding like “this upper 
room,” becomes “ that upper room.” 

Henry Arrorp. 


Death among the Chinese.—The Abbé Hue, in 
his book on The Chinese Empire, observes : 

“ The astonishing calmness with which the Chinese 
see the approach of death, does not fail when the last 
moment arrives. They expire with the most incom- 
parable tranquillity, without any of the emotions, the 
agitations, the agonies, that usually render the moment 
of death so terrific. Their life goes out gently, like a 
lamp that has no more oil. . . . It appears to us that this 
is to be attributed, first, to their soft and lymphatic tem- 
perament; and, secondly, to their entire want of religious 
feeling.” — Vol. ii. p. 38. 

In a physiological aspect, this seems a subject 
worthy of being better elucidated, as indeed is 
the subject of euthanasia in individual cases ; such, 
for instance, as that of: Sir Walter Scott’s hench- 
man, Thomas Purdie, as recorded in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott (vol. vii. p. 200., 1st edit.). The 
case of Cornaro, who died “as a lamp which goes 
out for want of oil,” would fitly stand at the head 
of such a collection, as indicating the probable 
rationale of all similar ones. As regards the 
Chinese, it may be observed, that M. Huc says, 
that they are small eaters, drink at all hours of 
the day of warm liquids, consume much salt, and 
take little exercise, or none for exercise’ sake 
(vol. i. pp. 335. 339. 103 ; vol. ii, p. 394., aie 


The Reverend Mr. Maittinson.—The following 
particulars, which I quote from a rather rare 
book, Edwards's Cork Remembrancer (12mo., Cork, 
1792), are worthy, I think, of a corner in “N. 
& Q.”: 

“1766. Died, the Rev. Mr. Mattinson, curate of Patter- 
dale, in Westmorland, sixty years. The first infant he 
christened after he got holy orders, when she was nine- 
teen years old, agreed to marry him, and he asked her 
and himself in the church. By this wife he had one son, 
and three daughters; and married them all in his own 
church himself. His stipend, till within these twenty 
years, was only 12/. per annum, and never reached to 201. ; 
yet, out of this, by the help of a good wife, he brought 


sterling.” 





I do not know on what authority the compiler | 


relied for his information. ABuBA. 


Anagram Extraordinary. — Looking the other | 


day over a curious and most rare volume of Ante 
Reformation pasquinades and anagrams, suppressed 


| 
| 


by the Papacy, wherever its influence could reach, 
I found more than one anagram most wickedly 
witty, but quite unproducible, running the changes 
upon the words Roma and. Amor, and giving a 
dreadful idea of the state of morals of the city at 
the time: this led me to take up the idea, which 
after some thought has resulted in an anagram of 
greater length, and at least not more nonsensical 
than many I have seen mentioned with approval : 
let it be supposed to be addressed to a young man 
detained at Rome by a love affair; and I hope you 
will think four consecutive lines, reading back- 
wards and forwards the same, and neither violating 
grammar nor doing much violence to sense, a 
curiosity worth preserving in your columns : 
“ Roma, ibi tibi sedes — ibi tibi Amor; 

Roma etsi te terret et iste Amor, 

Ibi etsi vis te non esse — sed es ibi, 

Roma te tenet et Amor.” 
Thus translated : 

“ At Rome you live —at Rome you love; 
From Rome that love may you affright, 
Although you’d leave — you never move, 
For love and Rome both bar your flight.” 
A. B,R. 


Belmont. 





Queries. 
D'ENGAINE’S CHAPEL, UPMINSTER. 


The windows, walls, and floor of D'Engaine's 
peg in the church of Upminster, Essex, for- 
merly bore many memorials of the noble families 
of D'Engaine, Deyncourt, D’Ewes, Stanley, La- 
tham, &c., lords of the manor of Gaines, &e. The 
arms of D'Engaine still sparkle in the north 
window, and D'Ewes reposes upon the floor ; but 
iconoclasts, collectors, tinkers, and time, have 
sadly despoiled the chapel. The structure was 
taken down two centuries ago; and the floor, 
which was forty years since covered with brasses, 
pewed over, with the exception of an aisle. 

Some time since, two brasses were discovered 
beneath a pew, during the repair of the floor; hid 
there probably as the nearest spot to the stone to 
which they had formerly been fixed. One bore 
the figure of Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Deyn- 
court, who died 1455; a very fine brass, 254 
inches tail, closely resembling the figure of Joyce 
Tiptopt in Enfield Church, 1446, but without the 


up his children very well, died at the age of eighty-three, | whiek-a Ke. ° a — a o at 
grandfather to seventeen children, and worth 10002, | ¥!¢h appears, by the sharpness of the edge of the 


plate, to have been inlaid, and has either corroded 
away, or been removed. Was precious metal ever 
used to represent a part of the dress? Another 
well-eut brass represents, I believe, Ralph Latham, 
common serjeant of the city of London about 1636. 
There are neither names nor dates left below any 
of the figures, but occasionally arms. This La- 
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tham impales a mullet on a chevron; as usual to 
that age, no tincture indicated. 
reader may be able to inform me the name of the 
family. The figure of D’Ewes is well executed, 
23 inches. One of Lady Latham, 15}, and others 
of the family, dwindle into caricatures of 6 inches. 
The brass of Ralph Latham is pale impressed, 
with a portion of the habiliments of an ecclesiastic 
of the Church of Rome; and must have been 


Probably some | 


| 


her works. Nearly half a century after her death, 
we find Trapp accusing William Law of stealing 
his mysticism from her; and I fear the “ un- 
spiritualised” critic would hardly absolve Swe- 
denborg from a similar charge. The following, 


| though imperfect, is a more complete list of 


| 


much larger, though it required two annexations | 


to suit the new figure. 
pale impressed brasses? Had despite of Rome 
anything to do with the conversion of brasses ? 
Our church is highly interesting in many re- 
spects. The construction of the floor of the tower 
is singular, and a good specimen of the carpentry 
of the age of John. The centre principal only 
rises from the ground, the upright supports of 
which measure 18 inches by 12, are stop cham- 
fered, and have moulded plinths wrought out of 
solid wood. These timbers stand upon fine blocks 
of oak, 6 feet long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 1 foot 
thick; which serve as templates, and are bedded 
on foundations of rubble work. The other two 
principals are carried upon stone corbels into the 
walls. The framing of the bells in parallel lines 
against the wall is, I believe, very ancient ; though 
the bells do not bear date earlier than 1583, except 
the smallest, 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, which 
bears the inscription, “Sancte Gabrile, ora pro 
nobis.” If any readers can favour me with an- 
swers to either of the above Queries, or if there 
exists a monument or tablet to the memory of 
Dr. Derham, and where, it will oblige. 
Upminster. 





w 


“THE ENGLISH MYSTICS:” JANE LEAD. 


In order to complete a little work on The En- 
glish Mystics, I wish to obtain some biographical 
details of Jane Lead—one of the least known, 
but in every respect most singular, of the little 
knot of Behmen’s disciples in England, who ap- 
pear to have dated their origin from the publi- 
cation of Dr. Pordage’s work. According to 
Tenneman, she was “a woman of elevated and 
enthusiastic piety; who has scattered several 
luminous thoughts and memorable relations in 
the midst of the obscurity that generally cha- 
racterises her‘style.” * 

She must have been a person of good faith, or 
she would not have secured the friendship of a 


What is the history of | 





| Viii. 


| 


man like Francis Lee, who edited, at least, two of | 





* The above is quoted from Bohn’s translation. I find 
no such passage in my edition of the Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, Leip., 1829. 1 presume, therefore, it has been 
added by the editor. If so, in common justice to the 
author, the parts so added should be distinguished by 
initials, 


her works than will be found in Lowndes and 

Watt: 

. “The Heavenly Cloud now Breaking, 1681.” 

. “ The Revelation of Revelations, 1683.” 

. * Laws of Paradise, 1695.” 

. “Wonders of God’s Creation manifested the 

Variety of Eight Worlds, 1695.” 

. “Fountains of Gardens, watered by the of 
Divine Pleasure, 1697.” 

“The Wars of King David, and the Peaceful Reign 
of King Solomon.” 

“ The Enochian Walks.” (? ) 

“Three Messages to the Philadelphian Society.” 


i OS BO 


in 


ao 


6. 


7. 
8. 


I have only been able to meet with Nos. 3. and 
4., and should be obliged to any of your readers 
who can procure me a sight of the rest, or of 
Jager’s Latin translation, Acta Leadiana, Tiibin- 
gen, 1712. Any mite of information respecting 
her, or any of her co-religionists of the period, 
will be thankfully received if addressed to the 
Editor or to the address below. 

C, Ciirron Barry. 
6. Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


[Any information respecting the Mystics and Theo- 
sophists, whether of this country or abroad, or of the 
ancient philosophic and Christian schools, which is not 
attainable in the ordinary channels of literature, or not 
easily accessible, will, we are assured, be most readily af- 
forded by Mr. Curisrorner WALTON, of Ludgate Street, 
on application to him by letter, stating the nature of the 
inquiry, and enclosing a directed P. O. envelope for his 
answer. In which application may also be included the 
resolution of any seemingly inconsistent or difficult pas- 
sages in the recondite writings of Jacob Béhme, surnamed 
the Teutonic Theosopher. Some references to Jane Lead, 
as to her position in the scale of Mystical Divinity, may 
be found in the Appendix to the Jntroduction to Theo- 
sophy, a copy of which work, we understand, has been 
deposited for public reference in all the principal colleges 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, as well as for- 
warded to forty of the leading colleges and libraries of 
the United States. But the fullest particulars of the 
Mystic school referred to in the above Query of our cor- 
respondent, and indeed nowhere else attainable, will, we 
believe, be found in the work referred to, “ N.& Q.,” 1* 8. 
247., which we find (in the Zntroduction to Theosophy) 
thus entitled: —“ Notes and Materials for a Just and 
Adequate Biography of the celebrated Divine and Theo- 
sopher William Law. Comprising an Elucidation of the 
Scope and Contents of the Writings of bohemius, and of 
his great Commentator, Dionysius Andreas Freher; with 
a Notice of the Mystical Divinity and most Curious and 
Solid Learning of all the Ages and Parts of the World. 
Also, an Indication of the true Means for the Induction of 
the Intellectual ‘ Heathen,’ Jewish, and Mahomedan Na- 
tions into the Christian Faith. Imp. 8vo., Nonp., pp. 688., 
A. 1854, Printed for Private Circulation.” ] 
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Minar Queries. 


Seals of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and Jewel. 
— The Rev. G. C. Goruam, vicar of Brampford- 
Speke, near Exeter, would be greatly obliged, if 
any of your correspondents can give him any in- 
formation as to se:ls of Cranmer; either by re- 
ference to original deeds, or by a notice of casts. 

To save trouble, he mentions that he has the 
seals which are preserved in the Harleian, Cot- 
tonian, and Sloane Charters. 

He would be glad, also, of any information re- 
specting seals of Latimer, Ridley, or Jewel. 

Sndiibenan proposes shortly to publish en- 
gravings of Cranmer’s seals, of which he has four 
types: one very imperfect, one doubtful, and two 
perfect and very beautiful. 

Communications can be made to Mr. Goruam, 
either through “ N. & Q.,” or by private letter: 
he will be thankful for information by either 
medium, 

Brampford-Speke, Jan. 24, 1856. 


Cobalt Mines in the Pyrenees, §c.— Whei, and 
by what people were the cobalt mines in the Py- 
renees, and near Valencia, in Spain, worked ? and 
are they still worked ? 

In what part of the Pyrenees was the cobalt 
mine situated ? 

Where was the Spanish cobalt mine situated, 
which was first worked in the time of Philip IV. ? 

Is there a cobalt mine in or near Egypt? and 
when was it first worked ? M. P. M. 


Suffolk Genealogies. — I shall be very much 
obliged to any courteous reader of “N. & Q.” 
who may be rich in genealogical collections relat- 
ing to the county of Suffolk, if he will kindly 
favour me with his address, and allow me the 
pleasure of a direct correspondence. 

H. T. Evracomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham. 

Sheridan.—1 copy the following from a legal 
periodical: “When Sheridan was asked what 
wine he liked best, he answered, ‘ other people’s.’” 
Was this original of Sheridan? Was it not said 
before by some Greek sage? And if so, by whom ? 
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To the réveil, the words I have heard are some- 
thing like the following : 
“* The lark was up, the morning gay, 
The drums struck up the rev-ailay ; 
While every soul upon the ground, 
I’ the peaceful camp slept still and sound.” 


I think the retreat has something to the follow- 
ing effect : 
“ Drunken —sober—go to bed, Tom!” 
Le Tamnovr. 


Nicholas Butter. —It might remove some of 
the obscurity as to this first English journalist, if 
the books of the Stationers’ Company were ex- 
amined, Being a stationer, he must have been a 
freeman of the day, and at his admission his age 
and father’s name would be stated. H. C. 


“ The Wanderer and Traveller.” — Can any of 
your readers give me any account of the following 
piece and its author? The Wanderer and Tra- 
veller, a religious drama, by John Hunter, 8vo., 


| 1733. The Biographia Dramatica says, regarding 


this piece, “ This is mentioned only in Mr. Oul- 
ton’s list.” It does not say where printed. R. J. 


James Mead. — Wanted information regarding 
James Mead, a brother of the eminent physician, 
Dr. Mead ? R. J. 


Henry Barker of Chiswick.—Information re- 
specting the family and ancestry of Henry Barker, 


| Esq., of Chiswick, Middlesex, who died in 1745, 


| his crest and arms, is requested by 


BH. x. B. 


Celebration of the Moveable Feasts.— Has it 
ever occurred, that Easter Sunday fell a week 
later in Ireland than in England? And, if so, 
were the moveable feasts of that year celebrated 
each of them a week later in Ireland than in 


| England ? 4. 


REGEDONUM. | 


Words adapted to Beats of the Drum.— There 
are several beats of the drum which are in use 
in military camps, garrisons, and quarters, to 
which I have heard soldiers chant certain words ; 
and I should thank any reader of “ N. & Q.” who 


would point out to me where the originals may | 


be found, as I cannot conceive they are a sort of 
lay-lore, although so very common? The terms 
for these beats are generally from the French, 
though Anglicised ; viz. such as le réveil; Angl., 
revalley, or rev-eilley ; la générale (the general) ; 
la retraite (the retreat), 





Birmingham. 


Armorial Bearings. —Can any of your corres- 
pondents inform me why there is such a difference 
in the armorial bearings of the name of Watson in 
England and Scotland ? M. G. F. 


Street Organ Novelties. —There are now in the 
London streets many French organs very remark- 
able for the singular and novel chgracter of their 
flutes and viol di gambas. Some also for their 
horns and trumpets. I see the invention is 
claimed by an Italian, and patented by a Parisian. 
Can you or any of your readers inform me if our 
new English organs have any of these tones, so 
new to English ears? and if so, where are the 
organs in which I may find them? The flutes are 
of great merit, and some so exceedingly well done, 
that the approach to the flute blown by the 
human mouth is most extraordinary. Gamma, 
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Surgeons on Railways.— Not more then ten, | 
nor less than five years ago, I believe a statement 
appeared in a provincial newspaper, and in one of 
the medical journals, to the effect that a certain 
number (eight, if I recollect rightly) of the mem- 
bers of the London College of Surgeons were then 
employed as porters or policemen on some one or 
more of the chief railways. Could any reader of | 
“N. &. Q.” oblige the enquirer by referring to | 
the precise number of the paper or papers in 
which the statement in question appeared ? 

*larpos. 


Samuel Dowse.—Can any of your numerous 
correspondents tell me where I may ascertain 
anything about Samuel Dowse, who emigrated 
from England to Ireland about the year 1689? 

K—x. 


Flight of Norfolk. — Can any of your readers 
direct me to the registry of the baptism of a Susan 
or Susannah Flight, who was born within the 
radius of a few miles of Caistor, next Norwich, in 
(or about) the year 1732. Robert Flight, an 
uncle of the above, resided at Caistor aforesaid, 
where he died and was buried in the year 1777. 
Any information respecting him or his family 
would also oblige. Freperick Matuett. 


Numismatic Query.— To what coin may the 
following description refer? The inscription 
round the border is illegible. On one side, the 
ball and cross in a triangle, with some kind of 
curved lines round it. ‘The other side, three 
crowns and three fleurs-de-lis alternately, rose 
in centre, dots between each crown and fleur-de- 
lis. CLERicus. 


Birch of Ardwick, co. Lancaster.—I shall feel 
obliged to any of your correspondents who can 
afford me information respecting this family. It 
is presumed to be a junior branch of Birch, of 
Birch, in the same county. Is it known at 
what time they branched off? and was the cele- 
brated parliamentary general of that name a 
member of the former or latter house? C. L. L. 


Altar- Rails. —In the church of Minster, near 
Canterbury, [ am told no rails surround the Com- 





munion-table; but when the Holy Communion 
is administered, the communicants kneel in the 
chancel, and the officiating clergymen carry to 
each the sacred elements. This is, I believe, the | 
case at the chapel of Christi Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge ; but I am not aware of any other church 
or chapel where the table is not railed off. Pos- 
sibly, if you think this worthy of a Note, some of | 
your numerous contributors can supply a list of 
any other churches where this peculiarity exists, 
and explain the reason of it. 

G. Brrspiey Acworts. 





Star Hill, Rochester, 


Alice Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt.—TI have a 
little book before me (vol. ii. only), An Historical 
Account of all the Tryals and Attainders of High 
Treason, from Charles I. to the date of publication, 
1716. Two circumstances in it I have remarked 
especially :— 

Ist. Alice Lisle, in her speech at her execution, 
asserted that Col. Penruddock told her, he had 
had it in his power to apprehend the ministers she 
sheltered, ere they reached her house; and that 


| one of the grand jury desired to be placed on the 


petty jury, that he might be more nearly con- 
cerned in her death. Are these assertions true ? 
I hope not. 

2nd. After mentioning the conviction of Eliza- 
beth Gaunt, John Fernley, and William Ring, the 
volume asserts that neither were executed ! 

The book bears tangible proof of its Jacobite 
origin, and I should be glad to know who was its 
compiler, &c.? In every way it is a loose, meagre, 
and prejudiced compilation. .G. D. 


“ Tottenham in his boots."—TI shall feel very 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
can inform me where I can obtain a print of the 
picture (now in possession of the Marquis of Ely) 
which was painted for the Parliament House in 
College Green, Dublin, of Charles Tottenham, of 
Tottenham Green, co. Wexford; commonly known, 
from the circumstances which the picture com- 
memorates, as * Tottenham in his boots.” 

The print was not, I believe, published ; but a 
proof of it struck for each of the subscribers to 
the picture. One or n1s DescENDANTS. 


Two old Political Prints, temp. Charles I.— 
1. I have in my collection a full-length print of a 
cavalier, “sould by P. Stent;” on his left is a 
winged hourglass, with the motto — 


“ Time swift doth run; 
To judgement thou must come.” 


On the right is a figure of death, preparing to 

dart his arrows ; and underneath, the couplet — 
“ Prepare for Death, lest he 
Send thee to woe and miserie.” 

Query, Strafford or Charles ? 

2. Edwards, in his Gangrena (2nd Part, 1646), 
says it is rumoured on “ Change ” — 

“ That in Holland the — of an Independent is 
drawn and set out publicly, with. God written in his 
mouth, the devil upon his heart, and the world written 
and pictured as he is holding it in his arms.” — P. 130. 

Is this delectable gentleman anywhere extant 
now P C. Curron Barry. 


Breach of Quarantine. — About fifty years ago, 
in a large city, a number of persons were indicted 
capitally, for communicating with a vessel under 

uarantine. The witnesses for the prosecution 
ailed to identify them; probably a conviction was 
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not desired. In discharging the prisoners, how- | 
ever, the judge expatiated on the enormity of the 
crime, as superior to that of murder ; and declared 
that if they had been convicted he would have 
ordered them to be taken from the dock to the | 
place of execution! 

Correspondents of “N. & Q,” having from time 
to time expressed doubts as to practices having 
prevailed, which were at that period common and 
notorious ; such as the burial of suicides at cross 
roada, with stakes through their hearts, and the 
smothering of persons afflicted with hydrophobia, 
I have thought it might be well to make a Note 
of this, which even in those days must have been 
considered strange, and which, on looking back to 
it after this interval, appears almost incredible. 

ONE WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE TRIAL. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Mason's “ History of St. Patrick's Cathedral.” 
Can any one tell me what constitutes a perfect 
copy of the late Mr. Monck Mason's History and 
Antiquities of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin? 
My copy comprises 478 pages, with “ Appendix, 
and additional Notes and Illustrations,” extend- 
ing to 97 pages more; but I am informed that 
the work, in its complete form, ought to contain a 
larger amount of matter; and yet I cannot ascer- 
tain whether such is the case or not. I have col- 
lated several copies of the publication. AsuHBA, 





We have before us a beautiful large-paper copy, edit. 
1820, the paginal figures of which agree with those col- 
lated by our correspondent. ] 


Old Bible.— The Vulgate text; title-page 
wanting; Preface addressed, “Domino Joanni 
Schwickardo sancte sedis Mogvntine Archiepis- 
copo,” &e., by “Joannes Theobaldus Schenveet- 
terus, Moguntinus Civis et Bibliopola Francofurt- 
ensis;"” the imprimatur dated, “ Mogvntia, anno | 
1609, xvi. Augusti,” &e. It contains many small 
engravings, which are spirited in design, and ex- 
tremely well executed for the time. I shall be 
obliged to any one of your numerous readers who 
will inform me who was the artist, and whether 
the edition be a valuable one. W.S. 

Hastings. 

[This Bible is entitled “ Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis 
Sixti V. Pont. Max. jussu recognita et Clementis VIII. 
auctoritate edita. Nunc autem cxxxx. figuris noviter 
inventis et in As incisis illustrata a De Bry. Ad reve- 
rendias. et illustriss. Archiepis. Moguntinensem princi- 

m Electorem ac archicancellarium. Moguntie, apud 

». Albinum, impensis Joannis Theobaldi Schonwetteri et 
Jacobi Fischeri, 1609, 4to.” The following —_ of this 
Bible is given in Bibliotheca Sussexiana, vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 475.:—“ This edition is highly esteemed on yt - 4 
of the very able engravings by Theodore De Bry, with 
which the volume is illustrated. It is inscribed to the 
Abp. of Mentz; and following the dedication is the 





permission for printing the edition, signed by Stephen 
Weber, suffragan of Mentz, The preface of Bellarmin, 


| and the decree of the Council of Trent, precede the ad- 


dress of Francis Lucas, of Bruges, to the following collec- 
tion: ‘ Romane Correctionis, in Latinis Bibliis Editionis 
Vulgatz, jussu Sixti V. Pont. Max. recognitis, Loca 
Insigniora.’ This portion occupies eighty-seven closely- 
printed pages, disposed in three c olumns. The volume is 
divided into three parts, to each of which there is an 
engraved title. The first part terminates with Ecclesi- 
asticus; the second with the II. Maccabees; the third 
contains the New Testament; the Prayer of Manasseh ; 
the III. and IV. Esdras; the Prologues of St. Jerome; 
the Index Testimonium, &c., and the interpretations of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek names.” } 


Latin Translation of the New Testament.— 1 
have a 12mo. copy of a Latin New Testament, of 
which the title is gone. It consists of 647 pages. 
In place of a prefac e, we have Matth. vii. 24—27., 
headed “ Dicit Veritas.” After a page of err ata, 
we have on the last leaf this inscription or colo- 
phon: “ Basilix, ex officina Ludouici Lucii, Anno 
Salutis humanz, m.p.tvr. mense Septembris.” I 
have looked into the Vulgate, Beza, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Vatablus (?), &c., and find none like it. 
It is not divided into verses. Query, When and 

B 


| where was this version made ? . H.C. 


[According to Panzer, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 672., this ver- 
sion is by Sebastian Castalio, who began his translation 
of the Old and New Testaments at Geneva in 1542, and 
finished it at Basil in 1550. It was printed at Basil 
in 1551, and dedicated by the author to Edward VI. 
King of England. He published a second edition in 1554, 
and another in 1556.) 


Head of Oliver Cromwell.—At a meeting of 
the Walworth Working Men’s Institution, Oct. 3, 
1855, W. A. Wilkinson, Esq., M.P., surprised the 
people by telling them that he possessed a greater 
curiosity than any in the room ; namely, the head 
of Oliver Cromwell, which has been in possession 
of his family for very many years, and whose his- 
tory was well “ authenticated.” B. H.C. 

[This memorable Commonwealth relic has been fre- 
quently noticed in our First Series, especially in Vol. v. 
pp. 275. 304. 354.382. A correspondent at P- 382. stated, 
“that the skull of Cromwell was then (1852) in the pos- 
session of W. A. Wilkinson, of Beckenham, Kent, at whose 
house a relation of mine saw it.” He further added, “I 
have no doubt that Mr. Wilkinson would feel pleasure in 
stating the arguments on which the genuineness of the 
7 hati relic is based.” See also Vol. xi. 496.; xii. 
4a. 


Wolves.—In Edwards's Cork Remembrancer 
(p. 131.), the following entry appears : 

“This year [1710], the last ney ae for killing 
wolves was made in the county o Cork. 

Can any one furnish me with a later instance ? 

Asnusa. 

[ The last wolf that roamed in Scotland was slain by Sir 
Ewen Cameron, in the reign of Charles IT., about the 
year 1680; and most writers notice the presentment at 
Cork, in 1710, as the last known case upon record of their 
existence in Ireland. ] 
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Replies, | Or, over (all) a bend erm., Fitchet. 4. A chevron G. be- 

tween three ermines sable, Gerard. 5. G. a wivern, his 

DE STRODE. | wings elevated, and tail rowed A., Drake. 6. A. on a 

t — | chevron sa., between three ermine spots, as many cinque- 
(1* S. xii. 508.) foils of the first. 7. Quarterly; 1. & 4. A., a fess party 


1. . = - indented vert, and sa., between two cotizes countercharged, 
In Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. ii. p. 117., Mr. | 7, dy. 2. & 3. A. a bull passant sa. within a bordure be- 


Hacxwoop will find a full account of the family, | zantee, Cole. 8. Strode.” 
drawn, I know, from authentic sources . . 
=” ah of like. tes a | The arms of Bitton, as given by Coker, are 
Availing myself of his kind offer to supply | ,, Ron « fe O° recisely coinciding with the 
further particulars about any of the ladies he has MS : ees Se I toring 9. 1. & 4 bad 
: f ~digree artering 2. 1. & 4. 
enumerated, I would request to know what he | ~ O pecigree im r rf a’ th * rms of Brent 
: . . ‘ . artering 5. ake » » g r 
can communicate about Beatrix de Bitton? From -_ - pes m4 al hi iy fi nil > Blutehine oe 
her descended the longest, and in a direct line, of erik wie tl a, Sie oy ‘ 
that ancient family, ending in Col. J. Strode, who “On se ae oo narvectiv blanoned by Hutchins 
died at his seat, Southill, Somerset, 1805, s. p. | Quar nde = ae tartar er mB re ys ia 
- Tag . ; as it ste : 1 o whon - 
Of her family, in the reign of the early Edwards, ant wt oy = oe wa . as 
there were three bishops, and all of them fr he | it belong t 
shops, and ¢ som ems cae Quartering 7. 3. is wanting on our window, but 
amily who resided at a Manor Place, now calle grssgenin bee edges 5 -r. 
fan ly . res He d at a fanor Place, ww Ss illed seems to me to be probably the arms of Jew, of 
Barres Court, Gloucestershire, then known by the Whitfield, D iz. “Ar. a chevron between 
name of Hannam, whither the family had mi- tl “ 7 ell oe — 1 o i coheiress 
» , of ‘ -e Jew ads ¢ od, Sa. 3 yhose coheires 
grated from the land of their father, D’'Ameneville, | “TSS. “©Ws Beads couped, a eames aie 
and thence took the name married Lord Chief Justice Hody, temp. _ . 
. ie 2 | These Jews’ heads might be easily mistaken for 
large possessions were divided between Strode- t= cdl an at Gime anata would be intee 
Bassett, and Hamptons, then represented by Cra- , sien ns D tshi ati Beer - 
ry a al ~ - . res £ se B aries. 
doch Newtons. H. T. Ertacomse. 6 a ee 
| 
| 


Clyst St. George. C, W. Biycuam. 





A copy of the pedigree Mr. Hackwoop men- 
tions is in my possession. In the coat of arms at 
the seventh division, the emblem is a “ bull” 
| statant sable. In answer to his question, “ W ho 
county of Dorset, and whose ancestor, Sir Wil- | 27 the most direct descendants of the Strodes P 
liam Oglander, married Elizabeth, daughter and | I beg to inform him that the direct male line is 
sole heir of Sir John Strode, Knt. ‘i | extinct. The present Sir i. Oglander, of Run- 

Your correspondent Mr. Hackxwoop will find | vele, in the Isle of W ight, is the representative of 
a pedigree of “this ancient and knightly family, | the elder branch of the Strodes, and in right of 
drawn and collated by Sir John Strode from an- | his ancestor, Sir W . Oglander, who married Eliza- 
cient pedigrees, evidences, and records in his pos- beth, sole heiress of Sir John Strode, circa 1696, 
session, 1636, wt. 75, and continued by his suc- | holds Parnham in Dorsetshire. Phis John Strode, 
cessors,” in Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset (edit. Knt., was styled “ of Chantmale, and was the last 
1774), vol. i. p. 270. male of the elder branch of the Strodes. John 

From the list of names which Mr. Hacxwoop | ¢¢ Strode, founder of the Strodes of Shepton 
has given, his pedigree would appear to be more Mallet, was the head of the junior branch ; and a 
full, if not more complete, than this; and it would granddaughter of Edw ard Strode, last male re- 
be desirable that they should be closely compared. | Presentative of the elder line of this branch, mar- 

An old connexion led to the introduction of the | Tied into the Bayley family; and the late Col. 
arms of Strode into one of the oriel windows of Zachary Bailey, R.R.A., recently deceased, held 
my brother's house at Bingham’s Melcombe ; and the Strode estates at Downside, &e . and had the 
I subjoin Hutchins’s description of them, as they control of the valuable Strode charities founded 
are there figured. at Shepton Mallet by one Edward Strode. I be- 

As Mr. Hacxwoop professes himself to be “no lieve Col Bailey has left a son. The present Sir 
scollard ” at heraldry, it is possible that his sketch Henry Bailey is his surviving brother. From the 
may be incomplete; and it is quite possible that before-mentioned John de Strode was descended 
there should be errors in our glass in this as in Col. John Strode, of South Hill, in the parish of 
other cases: W est Cranmore, near Shepton Mallet ; although 

“1, (Erm. on a quarter sa., a crescent surmounted with married, he died wpe prole, and was the last of the 
a mullet, A.) Strode. 2. Quarterly; 1. & 4. erm. on a fess | M@™M¢s holding, by right of descent, any portion of 
sa., three amulets conjoined A., Bitton. 2. & 3. G. a bend the vast estates once in possession of the de- 
between six crossletts, Furneaux. 3. G.a lion rampant | scendants of Warinus de la Strode. On the de- 


The most direct descendant of this ancient 
family I presume to be Sir Henry Oglander, 
Bart., who now possesses and inhabits their fine 
old mansion of Parnham, near Bedminster, in the 
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cease of Col. J. Strode, his nephew, Thomas 
Chetham, by will, inherited the Southill estate, 
and took the name of Strode. He died in 1827 
without issue, and under the uncle’s will his bro- 
ther, Col. Richard Chetham, succeeded to the 
estate and name; he died without issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother Randall Chetham, who 
also died without issue, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Admiral Sir Edward Chetham (Strode), 
K.C.B., G.C.H., &e. I should be glad to be put 
in communication with Mr. Hacxwoop, whose 
address is not given. “Chepton” means Shepton 
Mallet. H. E. 


P.S. — Sir E. Chetham Strode has a numerous 
family. 


DE WITT QUERIES. 


(1" S. xii. 244. 310.$ 27 S. i. 34.) 


It appears to me that the most complete answer 
to the virtually unsolved Queries of your cor- 
respondents G. L. O. and Mr. Joun Jesn, is to 
be found in the Histoire Métallique de la Répub- 
lique de Hollande. That work contains engrav- 
ings and explanatory details of the medals partly 
described in 1* S. xii. 244. 310. Two other 
medals are added, and the Amsterdam edition of 
1690 gives a fifth specimen relating to the De 
Witts. All are interesting, but an entire quota- 
tion would be too lengthy for “N. & Q.” 

In preparing, a few years ago, my English 
version of the long-lost 7'reatise on Life Annuities 
by the Grand Pensionary De Wit, I was at con- 
siderable y= to ascertain whether his name 
ought to be spelt with one final ¢, or with two. 
The medals above mentioned gave evidence as 
follows (that is to say, presuming them to have 





been correctly engraved) : 

No. 1. Medal with busts of the brothers, and | 
reverse of two ships foundering under the same 
wave ; the legend, “ Una mente et sorte.” One ¢. 

No. 2. Medal with the busts, and reverse, 
“ Twee Witten eens gezint, gevloecht,” &c. One t. | 

No. 3. Medal with the busts, and reverse of the 
brothers torn by wild beasts; legend, “ Nunc 
redeunt animis ingentia consulis acta, et formidati 
— oracla Ministri,” &c. Two ?s. 

0. 4. Medal with the car drawn by men with 
crowns, representation of the massacre beneath; 
and reverse, “ Wie op’t Gheluck teveele steunt,” 
&e. One ¢. 

No. 5. Medal with busts, and representation of 
the massacre on the reverse. One ¢. 

Thus far there were four examples of one ¢, 
compared with one of two ?¢s. 
_ Next came under review contemporary pub- 
lications. ‘These did not solve the question, as 
they point in both directions, although (nu- 





merically considered) rather to the one than to 
the two ?s, 

I then renewed a search for an autograph sig- 
nature, and the only one I had an opportunity of 
seeing is subscribed to a Latin letter, and spelt 
with one é This suspended the doubt pro tem, 
and I had the name printed with one ¢% Some 
months afterwards I was shown a lithographed 
copy of a letter of the Grand Pensionary, in 
Dutch, in which his signature is with two ?s. 
Biographies were turned to, but they answered 
both ways in a most teasing manner. Genealo- 
gists gave no aid, for some described a descent 
from the old family of De Witte or De With, 
others from that of De Witt or De Wit. I came 
to the conclusion that the probabilities are in 
favour of the Grand Pensionary having spelt his 
name both ways, like Buonaparte or Bonaparte, 


cc. 

Mr. Perer Cunnincuam, in his interesting 
article in 2™ §S. i. 8., quotes a triad of Sir John 
Vanbrugh's ways of spelling his name, viz. Van- 
brook, Vanbrug, Vanbrugh. The triad becomes 
a decad if we include the modes in which others 


‘spelt it. This example reminded me that in the 


case of so great a man as John de Wit, some of 
your readers, either here or abroad, might be in- 
duced to take the necessary amount of trouble to 
set the following Queries at rest. 

Query No.1. Did the Grand Pensionary, in 
his Latin correspondence with learned foreigners, 
or in signing diplomas and instructions in Latin, 
spell his name habitually with one ¢? 

Query No. 2. Did the Grand Pensionary sign 
letters and state documents, in Dutch, habitually 
with two ¢'s ? 

Query No. 3. Was there a period when the 
Grand Pensionary changed his ways of spelling 
his signature ? 

Query No. 4. If Queries Nos. 1. to 3. remain 
unsolved, are we not nevertheless justified in as- 


| suming that the facts above adverted to are suffi- 


cient to leave it open to us to spell the name 
either with one ¢ or else with two fs? and to be 
equally free from the possible discomfort of the 
criticism of etymologists, or from the charge of 
abetting the ambiguity with which the printer's 
devils of all countries treat the name of De Wit ? 

Freperick Henprixs. 





POPE PIUS AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
(2 S. i. 60.) 

We are, it seems, contending about a point 
which we cannot settle. We can only hold to 
our own opinions. 

Mr. Harineton seems to think that the Pope 
actually made the offer. On the contrary, I con- 
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tend that there is no evidence to support such an 


opinion ; and, moreover, that the proposal is so | 


improbable, that it is scarcely possible to believe | 


that it could have been made. Coke assuredly 
disavowed the charge which was put forth in his 
name; and therefore its statements in such a 
matter cannot be received. 

It is safer to adopt the view which was adopted 
by Ware and others, namely, that the whole was 
a fiction invented by the priests to promote their 
own ends. Camden only speaks of a rumour. 
It is singular that the Archbishop of Spalato ex- 
pressed a belief that the Pope might be induced 
to confirm the English Liturgy ; but he did not 
allude to any offer of such a thing at a previous 

eriod. Such a man contending for such an ob- 
ject would certainly have mentioned the offer if 
he had believed the story. 

The priests succeeded in their object ; for in 
various publications by the Puritans the story is 
alleged as a proof that the Church of England 
was popish and idolatrous. 

I regard the Book of Common Prayer as so 
utterly hostile.to Rome, that I cannot believe 
that such an offer could have been made. In such 
a case, therefore, I could not’ depend on doubtful 
evidence ; were it even possible for a Pope to 
sanction the Book of Common Prayer, the fair in- 
ference would be, that Papists see nothing in our 
Liturgy at variance with the Breviary and the 
Missal. and thus the assertions of the Puritans 
and Presbyterians would be proved to have been 
correct. Rome must renounce her errors before 
a Pope could offer to confirm our Prayer Book. 
I therefore not only look upon the thing as im- 
probable, but as impossible ; and I am inclined 
to think that in this view I should be supported 
by almost all Papists and Protestants. 

Mr. Harineron seems inclined to smile at my 
assertion of a repudiation on the part of Coke. 
Yet can any of the statements of the alleged 
charge be received after Coke’s assertion, that no 
one period was “ expressed in the sort and sense 
that he delivered it.” Iregard this as a complete 
repudiation of the publication. 

I can easily believe that Pius IV., without com- 
mitting himself or his church, may have secretly 
furthered the circulation of the story for the 
ae of creating divisions among Protestants. 

eyond this my belief does not extend. T.L. 





CHURCHDOWN. 
(1* S. xii. 500.) 


Correswotptensis takes occasion to point out 
what he considers a mistake in my Note on 
Churchdown (1* S. xii. 341.). In his haste, he 
has overlooked the scope of that Note. In writing 
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for a literary paper like “N. & Q.,” it would 
have violated the unities to have trenched on the 
domain of descriptive geology. I merely alluded 
incidentally to physical character, and in so doing 
stated that the bill in question, and the Cottes- 
wolds opposite, are of the same formation, being 
for the most part of marine formation. Turning 
to Sir C. Lyell’s Manual, fifth ed. p. 3., I find the 
word thus defined : 

“ The term formation expresses in geology any assem- 
blage of rocks which have some character in common, 
whether of origin, age, or composition. Thus we speak 
ry stratified and unstratified, freshwater and marine,” 

cc. 

Murchison, H. De la Beche, and other savants, 
employ the word in like sense. So much for the 
word. As regards the fact, Churchdown Hill 
contains the same strata, as far as they go, as the 
Cotteswold range. The marls of this outlier cor- 
respond to those exhibited in the escarpments of 
the Cotteswold chain facing it; whilst the upper 
lias shales, and inferior oolite of its summit, io 
been denuded and worn away. Such is the view 
of that high authority, Sir R. I. Murchison, who 
says of it: 

“The intervening valley has been hollowed out sub- 
sequently to the formation of the lias and the oolite; 
or, in other words, that there was a period when the 
strata of the Cotteswolds extended in solid masses as far 
as Churchdown Hill.” — Geology of Cheltenham, p. 149. 

Did this hypothesis need further corroboration 
I would cite that indefatigable local geologist, the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, the study of whose work on the 
Fossil Insects of the Secondary Rocks of England, 
is essential to a correct knowledge of the subject. 

In fine, CorreswoLpIENsIs seems unacquainted 
with the fact, that the lias is by many geologists 
included in the oolitic group. (Lyell’s Manual, 
p- 318.) Am I then open to the charge of inaccu- 
racy in remarking, in a Note of an ecclesiological 
character, that the Cotteswolds and this outlying 
hill are of the same formation? Having disposed 
of the alleged elementary mistake, I would recom- 
mend CorreswoLpiensis a perusal of Dr. Whate- 
ly's article on the ambiguity of the word “ same,” 
and would enjoin less precipitation; though 
doubtless, in proffering his correction, he was ac- 
tuated by kindly motives. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 





“ MINNE” AND MINNESINGERS. 
(1* S. xii. 426. 520.) 


It is the opinion of scholars that the word 
Minne was derived from the obsolete verb meinen, 
to keep in mind, and expressed the affectionate 
remembrance which one person had of another, 
id est, keeping that person in mind, and finally 
that it became the generic term for love. The 
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Minnesingers were love singers, singing their own 
love, or expressing the love of others. On re- 
ference to Adelung’s Wdrterbuch, we find the fol- 
lowing explanation : 


“Die Minne, plur. car., an antiquated word, which 
formerly signified love, and which was used for any kind 


of love. Der Heilige Geyst entziindet den Menschen zuGotes | 


Minne und zu des Niichsten Liebe. (Buch der Natur., 1483.) 
Whatever the nature of the love, the word, as well as the 
verb minnen, to love, used frequently, as well by Ottfried 
as the Sehwabian poets, is used also for friendship. It is 
frequently used by the poets of the Middle Ages to ex- 
press love towards the gentler sex; but it does not 


follow, as has been asserted by a modern author, that it is | 


limited to this. As the word was often used to express 
lewd intercourse, by one in itself innocent, it is possible 
that it was gradually disused, and finally became obsvlete. 
Our modern word Liebe (love) seems to be menaced with 
a similar fate. In Holland, however, it is still in use. 
The verb minnen, to love, and figuratively, to kiss, is, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the intensitive of mine, that 
which is mine own; minne is the abstract form. From 
this comes the French word mignon, a darling. In Lower 
Saxony children are still accustomed to call their nurses 
minne.” 


So far Adelung. The German passage he 
quotes from the Book of Nature, may be trans- 
lated, “ The Holy Ghost kindles the remembrance 


(or love) of God and love of our neighbour.” | 


Minne and Liebe are evidently synonymes. Fur- 
ther, minnie in Lowland Scotch is almost synony- 


mous with hinnie, my love. It is a term of | 


affection when speaking of a mother, as a mother, 
as well as one beloved. The following lines will 
occur to many readers: 
“ My daddie he’s a cankered carl, 
Will no tine o’ his gear; 
My minnie is a scolding wife, 
Keeps a’ the house a-steer.” 
For further information we would refer the 

querist to Adelung, under the word Meinen. 


Perhaps I do not catch the drift of your cor- 
respondent's inquiries, but there does not appear 
to be any doubt as to the old use of the word 
Minne. 

In Schilter’s Glossarium Teutonicum he will 
find, — 

“ Minna, caritas, amor, affectus dilectionis.” 

“ Minnon, amare.” 
and Schilter derives the French words, mignon, 
mignards, from this source. 

“ Der Minne Buch, das hohe Lied Salomonis.” 

“ Minna, thinan nahistun Dilige proximum tuum.” 
While Minne is also another name for Venus. 

Referring to Wachter’s Glossarium Germani- 
cum, we find : 

“ Minnen, meminisse, from Minne, memoria,” &c. 
And then: 


* Minnen, amare, from Minne, amor. 


“Obsoleta sed Francis et Alaman: olim usitatissima. 
Gloss. Keron amor minna ; caritas minna. 

“ Hodie utuntur Belge, quibus minne amor, minnen, be- 
minnen, amare. Inde Gallis vocabula blandientia mignon, 
mignard,” &c, 

The above extracts may show that the word 
was used both for terrestrial and celestial love, 
and a good German dictionary of modern date 
confirms this view. Hermes. 





Replies ta Minor RQueries. 


Samuel Brewer (2™ 8. i. 75.) —In the de- 
scription of the old church of St. Alphage, London 
Wall (taken down in 1774), given in Hatton's 
New View of London, p. 114., the following pas- 
sage occurs : 

“ Near the communion-table, on a white marble stone, 
is this inscription: ‘ Samuel Brewer, of the Inner Temple, 
Gent., died March 10, 1684. 

World adieu, 

Friends adieu, 

Life adieu. 
But hoping for a better after this, only through the 
Merits and Mediation of our Blessed Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.’ ” 
If Ma. Scorr could find this monumental stone in 
the present edifice, it may assist him to discover 
Mr. Brewer's armorial bearings. Hughson, vol. iii. 
p. 287.; Nightingale, p.223. ; and Thomas's Wards, 
vol. ii. 134., in their several histories of London, 
state that Mr. Brewer was a member of the Inner 
Temple. The Commissioners for inquiring into 
the Charities of England, in their Z'wenty-ninth 
Report, p. 464., subject “ Sion College,” allude to 
p. 28 of a printed book containing an account of 
the College, and Mr. Brewer's gift to it. Has 
Mr. Scort seen that book? Henry Epwarps. 


Curious Anachronism (1* S. xii. 507.) —I beg 
to suggest to Mr. Sansom, whether the assumed 


| anachronism he courteously notes in Sir E. B. 





Lytton’s Harold, does not arise from his own mis- 
apprehension of the passage? What ground has 
Me. Sansom for the inference that Sir Edward 
alludes at all to the individual known as Peter 
Lombard? ‘The words, to an ordinary reader, 
seem simply to. refer to the learned quibbles of 
the two great races broadly defined as the Lom- 
bard and the Frank, in whose cloisters the 
writings of John Scotus Erigena, and other fore- 
runners of the scholastic philosophy, had found 
subtilising students long even before Harold's 
birth. 

With regard to the low state of the Saxon 
clergy, Mr. Sansom appears somewhat sceptical. 
The fact, however, is admitted and deplored by 
Saxon, as well as by Norman writers. And 
when it is remembered how long and how ruth- 
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lessly the Saxon clergy had been harried by the | 


Danes, surely there is reason as well as evidence 
for their fallen condition. E. L. 


“ Solamen miseris,” §c. (2" S. i. 57.) — Malone 


made B.’s Query sixty years ago, both in his | 


Shakspeare and his edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
but it seems not to have yet been answered. Mr. 
Croker had not found it. Croker’s Boswell, sub. 
March, 1783. C. 


Albert Durer’s Picture of “ Melancholy” (2™ S. 
i. 12.) — This engraving is partially explained in 
The Works of Eminent Masters (published by 
Cassell), p. 38. : 


“Her folded wings, emblematic of that impotent as- 
piration, which directs her gaze towards heaven, whilst a 
book, closed and useless as her wings, rests upon her 
knee. . . . Near her is a symbolical sun-dial, with 
the bell which marks the hours as they glide away. The 
sun is sinking into the ocean, and darkness will soon en- 
velope theearth. . . . Melancholy holds in her right 
hand a pair of compasses and a circle, the emblem of that 
eternity in which her thoughts are lost. Various instru- 
ments appertaining to the arts and sciences lie scattered 
around her; after having made use of them she has laid 
them aside, and has fallen into a profound reverie. As a 
type of the mistrust which has crept into her heart, with 
avarice and doubt, a bunch of keys is suspended at her 
girdle; above her is an hour-glass, the acknowledged 
emblem of her transitory existence. But nothing is more 


| such is my conjecture. 


admirable than the face of Melancholy, both in the severe | 


beauty of her features and the depth of her gaze, in which 
may be recognised a likeness to Agnes —a remarkable 
fact, which I do not think has before been noticed. ° 
Neither the sentiment of melancholy, or the word which 
expresses it, had appeared in art before the time of Albert 
Durer.” 


The foregoing is, I believe, translated from the 
French of M. Charles Blanc, in the Histoire des 
Peintres. 

The Art Journal for 1851, p. 143., has the fol- 
lowing observations on this engraving : 


“It is quite impossible to analyse it with any certainty 
of arriving at the truth of its meaning; critics have been 
greatly puzzled to give it anything like a reasonable 
translation. That which seems the most appropriate 
version of the story is to suppose it indicative of the ten- 
dency of abstruse sciences, when too closely followed up, 
to induce fits of melancholy; or, as Solomon says, ‘ Too 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.’ The figure is 
that of a female wearing a chaplet of leaves, and having 
wings; the latter may be typical of the rapidity of 
thought - a dog rests at her feet, probably to 
signify vigilance. . The time is night, indicated 
by the bat, which refers to the hours the studious man 
devotes to his labours when others are asleep.” 


The writer does not attempt to explain more 
than this, but adds : 


“Some writers upon Durer’s works have supposed this 
print to bea satire on his ill-tempered wife, whose irri- 
tating conduct was a source of constant annoyance and 
vexation to him, and at length, as it has been affirmed, 
brought him to an untimely end.” 

Curupert Bepe. 





a, 


Edward Chamberlaine (1" S. xi. 217.) —“ Mais- 
ter Edward Chamberlaine, of Barnham Broome,” 
to whom epig. Ixx. of Peacham’s Emblems was 
addressed, was the son of Edward Chamberlaine 
of the same place, and of Bixton in the same 
county, who was the grandson of Sir Edward 
Chamberlaine of Little Ellingham, Norfolk. He 
married Anne, daughter of Henry Lambe, Esq., 
of Tostock, co. Suffolk, by whom he had issue. 

G. Steinman STEINMAN. 


Sir Gilbert Pickering (1"* 8. xii. 471.) —R. R. 
is right. Sir Gilbert, who succeeded Sit Edward 
as fifth baronet in 1749, was grandson of Gilbert, 
second son of the first baronet. He married Ann, 
daughter of Frank Bernard of Castle Town, 
King’s County, by whom he had two sons and 
seven daughters. Sir Edward, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded as sixth baronet; he married, but died 
without male issue. Townsend Edward, the 
second son, went to America, but whether he 
married or not is unknown. 

Sir Gilbert, the first baronet, had seven sons, 
three of whom had issue, but the male line failed 
many years ago. 

The pedigree in Burke’s first edition was in 
many respects erroneous, and was in consequence 
withdrawn in the subsequent editions; at least 
ANON. 


Cromwell's Illegitimate Daughter, Mrs. Hartop 
(1* S. xii. 205. 353.) —I have to apologise to 
Mr. Wits for not having sooner answered his 
inquiry respecting my authority for stating that 
Mr. Jonathan Hartop’s third wife was an ilegiti- 
mate daughter of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and I now beg to do so, by supplying the extract 
below, from the first edition of Easton's work on 
Health and Longevity, published more than half a 
century ago (1799), relating to the above-named 
patriarch, which may probably interest some of 
your numerous readers who have not had an op- 
portunity of perusing Mr. Easton’s book : 

“ JoNATHAN Harrop, 
Of the village of Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire. His father and mother died of the plague in 
their house in the Minories, in 1666, and he well remem- 
bered the great fire of London the same year; was short 
in stature, had been married five times, and left seven 
children, twenty-six grandchildren, seventy-four great 
grandchildren, and one hundred and forty great great 
grandchildren. He could read to the last without spec- 
tacles, and play at cribbage with the most perfect recol- 
lection. On Christmas Day, 1789, he walked nine miles 
to dine with one of his great grandchildren. He remem- 
bered King Charles II., and once travelled from London 
to York with the facetious Killegrew. He eat but little, 
his only beverage was milk, and he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted flow of spirits. The third wife of this very extra- 
ordinary old man was an illegitimate daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who gave with her a portion amounting to 
about five hundred pounds. He possessed a fine portrait 
of the usurper by Cooper, for which a Mr. Hollis offered 
him three hundred pounds, but was refused. Mr. Hartop 
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lent the great Milton fifty pounds soon after the Restora- 
tion, which the bard returned him with honour, though 
not without much difficulty, as his circumstances were 
very low. Mr. Hartop would have declined receiving it, 
but the pride of the poet-was equal to his genius, and he 
sent the money with an angry letter, which was found 
—— the curious possessions of that venerable old man.” 
38 


CEsTRIENSIS. 


Equestrian Lord Mayors (2™ S. i. 17.) — 
Under this head D. S. relates what he terms a 
tradition of a venerable ornament of the bench, 
who, in proceeding on horseback to Westminster 
Hall, lost his equilibrium, and was prostrated in 
the mud. He adds that, in consequence of this 
accident, it was determined that the procession 
should in future be made in carriages. 

The inference that carriages had not been in 
use on such occasions previously, is incorrect ; 
the circumstance alluded to, which was briefly as 
=a is described by North in the Examen, 
ol. 57. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury determined, on the 
first day of Term, 1679-80 (when the law officers 
waited on the Great Seal to Westminster Hall), 
to have the procession on horseback, “as in the 
old time was, when coaches were not so rife.” 

The accident alluded to happened to Judge 
Twisden, who “to his great fright and the con- 
sternation of his brethren, was laid along in the 
dirt; and this,” says North, “was enough to 
divert the like frolic for the future, and the very 
next Term after they fell to their coaches as 
before.” 

This was therefore nothing but an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive an old custom, and is spoken of 
as being a freak or fancy on the part of the earl. 

Carriages were introduced into England in 
1564, and the incident cited above plainly shows 
that processions on horseback had been in disuse 
long before 1679-80; but when the change was 
made, or when first a lord mayor's state coach 
was built, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Cuarves Write. 


D.S. will find the information he requires re- 
specting the lord mayor's state coach, in Timbs’s 
uriosities of London, under the heads “ State 

Coaches,” and “ Lord Mayor's State.” 
Curist1an Le Ros. 


Maidment the Missionary (2™ S. i. 12.)—I am 
very glad an inquiry has been made relative to 
this man, whose memory ought not entirely to 
sink away. His career would furnish the Edin- 
burgh reviewer with another proof that faith was 
not yet dead amongst us. Maidment had been a 
servant ; he possessed a most retentive memory, 
and a fluent speech; and when his religious faith 
became the most predominant feature in his cha- 
racter, he earnestly strove to instil its precepts 
among the class with whom he had associated, by 
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no means the most ready to receive impressions 
of such a nature. I know, however, but little of 
him ; but as a clew to J. M. (2.), he had a bro- 
ther (and perhaps he still is there) in the service 
of Miss Burdett Coutts; and should this be in- 
sufficient for the purposes of J. M. (2.), I doubt 
not but what I can discover bim, from whom I 
dare say all information of his brother can be 


obtained. H. G. D. 


Retributive Justice (1* S. xii. 317.) — Add the 
ease connected with the instrument of criminal 
execution called the “ Maiden.” Of this instru- 
ment—the prototype of the guillotine — the 
memorable fact is recorded, that having been in- 
troduced into Scotland by the Regent Morton, he 
suffered an ignominious death by that very means 
in 1581, having been condemned for the savage 
murder of Darnley. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


=p:34 (1* S. x. 473.) —I have been quite un- 
able to find an example of this word. Still I 
have little doubt of its being, for I find in Hesy- 
chius, Sides, and Xo:34= xopdn. No lexicon which 
I have consulted refers to any authority, and from 
several it is altogether absent. B. H. C. 


The Wren Song in Ireland (1* §, xii. 489.) — 
As the same custom is observed in this city, I 
wish to add a few more verses to those already 
sent you by my friend Mr. Hayman. 

“On Christmas Day I turned the spit, 
I burned my fingers, I feel it yet; 
Between my finger and my thumb, 
I eat the roast meat every crumb. 
Sing, hubber ma dro my droleen, &c. 
“ We were all day hunting the wren, 
We were all day hunting the wren; 
The wren so cute, and we so cunning, 
He stayed in the bush while we were a-running. 
Sing, hubber ma dro my droleen, &c. 
“ When we went to cut the holly, 
All our boys were brisk and jolly ; 
We cut it down all in a thrice, 
Which made our wren-boys to rejoice. 
Sing, hubber ma dro my droleen,” &c. 
, Tuos. Gimtetre, Clk. 
Waterford. 


Bonnecarrere (2™ S. i. 44.) — In addition to 
our editor's conclusive observations on Bonne- 
carrere’s absurd letter, I would beg leave, as a 
point of general history, to ask Mr. Firz-Patrick 
for the authority on which he pronounces him “a 
man of the highest integrity.” His historical cha- 
racter (see Madame Roland, &c.) is by no means 
so clear. C. 


Albany Wallace (1* S. ix. 323.) — The pedigree 
of Albany Wallace, Esq., of Worthing, co. Sussex, 
is to be found in Burke's Landed Gentry, p. 1494., 
and supplementary volume, p. 303. 

G. Sremman STernMan, 
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Cathedral Registers (1* S. xi. 445.) — on | 
occasion to pass through Canterbury this week, 

employed a spare hour in revisiting (as I — 
every stranger does) the fine old cathedral. In 
passing into the baptistery, the question was asked, 
“Are christenings ever performed here now ?” 
To which the verger replied, “Oh! yes; we had 
one last month.” My memory greatly deceives 
me if a wedding was not celebrated at the cathe- 
dral church here a short while since. For this 
cathedral there are registers regularly kept. A 
few years since, I had occasion to examine them, 
and they were produced to me in the chapter- 
house. G. Brinptey Acworrn. 


Star Hill, Rochester. 


Conversations with Worlsworth, §c. (1* S. xii. 
518.) — A conversation, similar to that of W ords- 


worth’s, which is here referred to, occurs in a. 


little book entitled Lions Living and Dead. I am 

unable to give more particular information, as I 

have not the book at hand to refer to, nor do I 

remember the author's name. Ss. C 
Irthlingboro’, 


American Christian and Surnames (1" S. xii. 
114.) — In addition to D. W.’s reply (1" S. xii. 
391.) to O. ®.’s Query, the enclosed notice of the 
death of one of the persons referred to, which I 
have cut from a local paper of Dec. 5., may be 
interesting to your querist : 

“Died, at the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. A. 
Curtis, in North Dorchester, on the 29th Noy., Preserved 
Fish, aged 83 years,” 

Tuomas Hoperns. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Stone Altars (1* §. xi. 426.; xii. 115.) —In the 
district church of St. George, Deal, in Kent, is 
to be seen one of these altars, which, it is said, 
originally belonged to Northbourne Priory, a few 
miles distant from Deal. It is always covered 
with the ordinary crimson velvet cloth, and is 
fortunately no bone of contention between the 
incumbent and his parishioners. The fact of its 
existence may deserve a Note. 

G. Bainpiey Acworts. 

Door Inscriptions (2™ §. i.10.)—Upon each 
pilaster of the porch of West Harptree Manor 
House, co. Somerset, is the following singular 
inscription : “ Altogether Vanity.” The house is 
a good Elizabethan mansion, and appears to have 


undergone little or no alteration since its erection. | 


A gallery occupies the whole of the front upper 
story. ‘This house and estate, now belonging to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, was possessed by the 
family of Buckland for several generations ; and, 
probably, was the residence of Ralph Buckland 
(the celebrated Puritan, in the time of James I.), 
who left behind him the character of having been 
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“a most pious and seraphical person, a person 
who went beyond all of his time for fervent 
devotion.” W. A. 


Blessing by the Hand, with the Fore and Second 
Fingers extended (1" S. vi. 377.)—In Gliddon and 
Nott’s Types of Mankind (8vo, Philadelphia, 
1854), at p. 138., is figured — 

“ Darius, in the act of uttering that address which 
stands inscribed on the vast cruciform tablet of Behistun, 
cut about 482 B.c.” 

He is represented with the fore and second 
fingers so extended. J.P. 


Signs (1* S. xi, 241.) — Several of your cor- 
respondents have given specimens. There is a 
curious paper on the subject in The Craftsman, 
No. 623., June 17, 1738, and another in No. 638. 
of the same year. B. H. C. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Students of Shakspeare have been looking long and 
anxiously for the promised Editions of the works of our 
great Dramatist, on which, as it has been generally un- 
derstood, Mr. Singer and Mr. Dyce have been for some 
time respectively engaged. At length we have before us 
The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, the Text 
carefully revised, with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and Critical Essays on the 
Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L. This edition 
occupies ten volumes, beautifully printed and got up by 
Whittingham, and is issued in two forms, viz. in foolscap 
octavo, uniform with the Aldine Poets, with which it is 
intended it should range; and in crown octavo, corre- 
sponding with the crown octavo series of English Classics, 
issued by the late Mr. Pickering. Both are charming 
books, and while the smaller is admirably suited for a 
pocket Shakspeare, the larger forms a handsome library 
edition. Of Mr. Singer’s fitness for the task of editing 
Shakspeare, by long preliminary study, by thorough ac- 
quaintance with the nature « f genius of our language, 
and by his intimate familiarity with the writers of the 
Elizabethan period, the columns of “ N. & Q.” have ex- 


| hibited so many and such unquestionable proofs, as to 


render further-evidence upon the subject uncalled for, if 
not impertinent. We may therefore better employ the 
space to which our notice must necessarily be limited, 
with pointing out, in Mr. Singer’s own words, the pecu- 
liarities of the present edition. 

“In preparing the present edition,” remarks Mr. 
Singer, “ after a sedulous collation of the old authorities, 
it has been my endeavour to suggest such emendations 
and explanations as a careful and mature consideration of 
the corrupt and obscure passages, taken with the context, 
seemed to indicate; and it will be seen that I have freely 
availed myself of the labours of all my predecessors. For 
the sake of compression, in many cases several pages of 
excursive discussion have been condensed into a few lines ; 
but it has not always been possible to acknowledge the 
source of the information conveyed. When these ex- 
planations are mere transcripts or abridgments, and un- 
accompanied by any observation of my own, it will of 
course be understood that I had nothing better to pro- 
pose. Yet I flatter myself that I have been in numerous 
instances fortunate enough to submit more satisfactory 
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explanations of difficult passages, and more exact de- 
finitions of obsolete words, than are to be found in any 
preceding edition. I have passed over nothing which 
seemed to me to require elucidation, and if the critical 
and initiated reader should complain of superfluous com- 
ment, I must request him to remember that the book is 
not intended for such readers alone who have made the 
poet their study. but for popular use, for those who may 
require such aid; for although, however carelessly read, 
he cannot fail to afford delight, how much more will that 
delight and admiration be increased by a careful study of 
his language and allusions.” 

Mr. Singer’s modesty induces him to point out as the 
‘« distincuishing feature” of his edition, the Critical Essays 
on the Plays, and the Biographical Sketch of Shakspeare, 
by Mr. Lilovd. We are of opinion that Mr. Singer's 
friendship has somewhat biassed his judgment, and doubt 
whether his opinions in this respect will be confirmed by 
the verdict of his readers, There are, as might be ex- 
pected, points on which we differ from Mr. Singer. To 
our thinking, he has done more than justice to 
some of his fellow-labourers, he has to others done less. 
But there is no question that he has produced an edition 
of Shakspeare of great value by which he will long 
be honourably remembered—one which must hereafter 
be consulted by every student of our immortal poet. Let 
us add, that the edition is fitly and gracefully dedicated 
to “the Memory of his Friend Francis Douce.” Would 
that that kind friend, and accomplished Antiquary, had 
been spared to peruse it! 

While on the subject of Shakspearian literature, we 
may call attention to an article in Putnam's Monthly for 
January, in which the American writer seeks to prove 
that Shakspeare was not the writer of the plays which 
bear his name. The Atheneum of Saturday last well 
describes it as a “ florid, eloquent, and discursive paper— 
but without a single fact of any sort to sustain the strange 
conclusion at which the writer labours — namely, that 
Raleigh and Bacon were the real authors of the dramas 
which constitute the literature of their age. Shakspeare 
was a peasant — Shakspeare was a player — Shakspeare 
was a fellow without learning, travel, courtly breeding,— 
therefore, he could not have written The Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet, and Othello. But Bacon and Raleigh 
were learned, courtly, accomplished, tempered bv action, 
travel, great employments: —they were capable of the 
Shakspeare drama. Such is the argument of this Ame 
rican writer. He who wrote the Essays might have 
written Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida — he who com- 
posed The Historie of the World, might have written 
Lear and Julius Cesar.” After a sketch of this startling 
but untenable theory, the writer in The Atheneum justly 
remarks: — “The process by wh'ch Shakspeare is re- 
duced to nothing, is cert sinly startling. Take away all 
the evidence of the poet’s supreme intellect — refuse him 
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the witness of his works — and it is, of course, easy to say 
the poor player was unequal to his mighty tas ‘k. But 
the same process could reduce Bacon from a great law- 
giver in the empire of thought, to a corrupt lawver and 
base flatterer in the court of King James. Take the 
facts which stand apart from his intellectual action — 
erect the idea of a man on them —and it will be as easy 
to raise a theory that not Bacon but Shakspeare wrote 
the Essays and the Novum Organum.” 

A paragraph has been going the round of the papers 
during the past week, in which it is distinctly announced 
that the fifth volume of Mr. Macaulay’s History has been 
committed to the press. This is not true. The mistake 
has probably arisen from the fact, that the original large 
edition of the third and fourth volumes being exhausted, 
they are in the course of being reprinted. 
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